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FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE CURRICULUM 
Carl G. F. Franzen 


The vocal chords of the human being developed in such a 
fashion as to produce a vast and complex series of sounds that 
could be interpreted by another human being of the same ethnic 
environment. These grunts and vocables were repeated often 
enough in relation to certain objects or actions as to become 
imbued with an identity of meaning. Thus was invented a means 
of communication that enabled the members of any group to con- 
vey to and receive from each other the thoughts which they 
wished to express. As time went on, the group developed varias 
forms to indicate action, quality, time, and method--a lin- 
guistic refinement, as it were. 


So long as the group remained physically isolated from 
any other group it was content to live in linguistic isolation. 
There came a time, however, when barriers were broken down and 
contact was established with a people who had a different form 
of expression. There were four outcomes. One language sup- 
planted the other, one dominated a fusion of the two, both 
contributed equally to a hybrid language, or each one preserved 
its own identity, so that members of the one group had to lear 
the language of the other in order to carry on any form of 
communication. Thus was born the Babel of tongues. 


Development of a Lingua Franca 


Contiguity, however it might be brought about, demanded 
an acquaintance with a neighbor's language in order that there 
might ensue an exchange of ideas. Overland and sea routes, 
marked out by adventurous traders, brought travelers into 
contact with peoples of differing customs and tongues. The 
"foreigner" had to learn as much as he could of the native 
language in order that he might barter or sell his wares. The 
Phoenicians are prime examples of this sort of thing. But they 
went even further. They settled their own people as colonists 
along various parts of the Mediterranean shores and established 
their own language as the official means of communication. 
Their alphabet was the great linguistic contribution which they 
gave to the Greeks and Romans who succeeded them. The Greeks 
followed in their footsteps and left their indelible marks on 
the languages of the people with whom ™ | came in colonizing 
contact. Greek then became the official language of the 
Mediterranean world. Whenever a Greek would travel to any 
place of consequence, he could always be sure that there would 
be other Greeks there to understand him. 


But it was left to the Romans, as prize conquerors and 
colonizers, to influence the linguistic habits of the western 
world. Their language became a truly international auxiliary 
language wherever they set foot. It had even more powerful 
effects, in that so many of its soldiers actually lived and 
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established homes in the occupied lands that they exerted a 

profound influence in Romanizing the local languages. When 

the Christian church became identified with the Roman Empire, 
it conducted all of its offices in Latin. So wherever the 
Cross was carried it took along with it Latin as the lingua 
franca. Consequently, Latin was the most important and 
necessary instrument in the education of the clergy. 


The period of exploration and colonization, as we call 
it, was identified not only with a search for a new route to 
the Indies and for gold. The missionary spirit of the Catholic 
church saw to it: that priests accompanied these exploratory or 
expeditionary forces so as to convert to the Catholic faith any 
heathen who might be encountered. These priests had to com- 
municate in some fashion with their converts-to-be. They were 
therefore compelled to study the language of the natives in 
order to develop a ground of common understanding. As to the 
expeditioners themselves, they lived a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
linguistic existence, speaking their own language among them- 
selves and developing a hybrid mode of speech with the natives. 


To begin with, the priests were bilingual. They not 
only used the language of the country in which they were born, 
but all of them were fluent in the use of Latin. Consequently, 
wherever they went they could always communicate with each 
other in Latin. When we combine the two factors of Roman 
conquest in Africa, France, Spain, Belgium, and England and 
the conquests and settlements in the New World, we can easily 
understand the preéminent place that Latin occupied for many 
centuries. It was truly an international language. 


The consequences in the education of the European youth 
who aspired to join in the councils of the ruling class, to be 
sent abroad on diplomatic missions, or to become a wearer of 
the cloth are rather clear. It was truly essential for him to 
study Latin. Thus Latin became a professional requirement in 
the schools that he attended, so much so, in fact, that what 


we call secondary education became identified with the study of 
Latin. 


Colonial Schools and Foreign Language 


It was this heritage which the Massachusetts Bay col- 
onists brought with them from England. When heres | established 
their first secondary school they called it the Latin Grammar 
School, because the prospective clergyman had need of Latin, 
as well as Greek, as tools in his profession. But there was 
an added incentive that made the study of these two languages 
so important. Not every boy who went to the grammar school 
expected to become a clergyman. Some justification had to be 
made for him to study the classical languages. What we call 
the theory of formal or mental discipline sufficed to meet this 
need. The Puritans had developed a harsh attitude toward life, 
anyway, so that it was not at all foreign to their natures to 
believe that the study of Latin and Greek, taught so as to 


make these subjects difficult and unpleasant, automatically 
endowed the student with a vastly improved memory and an in- 
creased power to reason in all other fields. 


Another causal relationship emphasized the continued 
prominence of the classical languages in the secondary school. 
Rarvard College and all of its successors built their entrance 
requirements directly upon the study of these same subjects. 
Latin and Greek were thus given a status which they held for 
almost three centuries. Prime evidence of the hold that these 
subjects had upon the eighteenth century was Franklin's desire 
to set up an academy that emphasized English and excluded the 
ancient languages. He was unsuccessful in his efforts, because 
those to whom he appealed for financial support refused to 
give him such aid unless he included the ancient languages in 
his school. It is to be noted that later academies did intro- 
duce an innovation in the foreign language area by admitting 
German, French, and Spanish. 


Mental Discipline and Foreign Language 


In the continental schools of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, Ciceronian Latin was taught as a spoken 
language because it served, as has already been explained, as 
the universal means of communication in the Western World. 
This same practice was followed in the grammar schools of this 
country during their first century of existence. The ascend- 
ancy of French as the language of diplomacy and the increasing 
difficulty, if not even opposition, which the grammar school 
masters encountered in teaching Latin as a spoken language 
were partially responsible for the departure from the direct 
or oral method. Thus was begotten the grammar-translation 
method, with the vernacular as the base for all instruction. 

A grammatical rule would be stated, followed by examples. 

Then came a noun, adjective, or verb paradigm to be memorized. 
Third was a list of works with English meanings, words whose 
selection was usually based on the grammatical principle. 
Pourth were discrete and isolated sentences fashioned around 
the grammar and the vocabulary. And last was the composition, 
the same kind of sentences, in English, to be turned back into 
foreign language. 


How perfectly suited such a method was to the training 
of the mind] What more rigorous exercise, so the argument ran, 
could there be than to memorize vocabulary, paradigms, and 
grammatical rules with their numerous exceptions, to pe i | 
all this knowledge to ferret out the meaning of a sentence in 
the foreign language, and then, the best exercise of all, to 
translate sentences from English into the foreign language? 


Such an ordeal was enough to test the intellectual stamina of 
anyone. 


According to what we know today about individual dif- 
ferences, those who survived this foreign language regimen did 
display more than the usual ability to express themselves well 
and to show other evidences of mental superiority. But they 
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did so because they were of superior intelligence to begin 

with. They were already capable of handling and mastering 

subjects like Latin and Greek. Such superiority as they had 
was theirs by birth and not by virtue of their studying Latin. 
Nor should we forget those who did not make the grade. Again 

our knowledge of individual differences reveals to us that 

failures lacked either interest to carry on or sufficient in- 
telligence to master the subject. The latter could not have 
succeeded, no matter how hard they tried. The advocates of 

formal discipline had a blind spot when they looked upon the 

products of their work and called them good, because they 

did not bring into the range of their vision their many fail- 

ures. These they dismissed as children of the devil who 

maliciously opposed what was supposed to be good for their 
unregenerate souls. They did not know how lucky they were in 

the days of no compulsory school age laws. 


Grammar-Translation Method 


Even today there are many educators who cling to the 
training of the mind as the reason for the study of any foreign 
language. Yes, any foreign language. When the academies 
introduced modern languages into their courses of study, they 
had to compete with the already established Latin and Greek. 
So they employed the same grammar-translation method of in- 
struction. A newcomer was worthy of its position along the 
side of such ancients as Latin and Greek only if it, too, 
could show that it was a veritable trainer of the mind. 
so, for at least a century and a half, the textbooks for the 
teaching of ancient and modern languages were duplicates of 
each other so far as methodology was concerned. 


First-year courses of the type described were followed 
by reading material of continuous discourse plus the ever- 
present composition books. The vocabulary was found in the 
back of the book. So many lines were assigned daily. In 
class, translation of the reading material was forever being 
interrupted by questions over grammatical constructions in the 
passage that was read. The mortality from one year to the 
next was high, but those who survived became adept in their 
ability to translate, even though most of them remained slaves 
to the vocabulary in the back of the book. 


Since the study of Latin for four years, Greek for two 
or three, and a modern language for two or three was aimed at 
meeting the requirements for admission to college, and since, 
in turn, many colleges demanded a continuation of the study of 
all three for the A.B. degree, a fairly high degree of pro- 
ficiency might be expected from those who had progressed this 
far. And yet most of those who had pursued these languages 
through high school and college had achieved only a reading 
and composition facility which most of them never had occasion 
to use after graduation from college. So far as any modern 
language was concerned, they could not speak it or even under- 
stand it in its conversational aspects. 


The Committee of Ten 


The Committee of Ten was the first group organized on a 
national basis to study the organization and the curricular 
problems of the secondary school. It attempted to bring some 
order out of the chaos that was prevalent by proposing four 
curricula which would tend to standardize the work of the sec- 
age | school and make it more acceptable for college entrance. 
The classical curriculum included Latin, Greek, and a modern 
language; the Latin-scientific had Latin and one modern lan- 
guage; the modern had two modern languages; and the English 
curriculum had Latin and one modern language. In the case of 
all four curricula, the minimum requirement was two foreign 
languages. Furthermore, the Committeé advocated beginning the 
study of a foreign language in the seventh grade, a recommenda- 
tion repeated by the Classical Investigation three decades 
later. The report of this Committee was furthered by the Com- 
mittee on College Entrance Requirements in the importance as- 
signed to the place of foreign languages. Since both com- 
mittees were dominated by their college members, the curricular 
offerings of the secondary school were fashioned and aimed in 
the direction of college entrance requirements. Since the 
secondary school of this period was little more than a college 
preparatory institution, the foreign language recommendations 
were in accord with the objectives of the secondary school as 
understood by the members of these committees. 


The Classical Investigation 


After the first World War modern languages began to make 
inroads upon the field of Latin. In order to strengthen the 
cause of this subject, the American Classical League, in 1924, 
issued the general report of a four-year investigation that 
dealt with a statistical study of the status of the classics 
in secondary schools, an analysis of the data thus revealed, 
and the implications of these data with respect to improved 
content and teaching methods. At the time that this report 
was published, enrollments in secondary school Latin exceeded 
those in all other foreign languages combined. Consequently, 
the adherents of Latin were in a favorable position to offer 
suggestions to improve both content and method, although, at 
the time this report was issued, 69 per cent of the students 
studied Latin for one or two years only. 


A simplified list of the objectives is herewith pre- 
sented, 


A. Primary Immediate 
Increased ability to read and understand Latin 


B. Instrumental and Application 


Increased understanding of those elements in English 
which are related to Latin 


Increased ability to read, speak, and write English 
Increased ability to learn other foreign languages 


Cc. Cultural 

Development of an historical and cultural background 

Development of right attitudes toward social institu- 
tions 

Development of literary appreciation 

Elementary knowledge of the simpler principles of 
language structure 

Improvement in the literary quality of the pupil's 
written English 


D. Disciplinary 
Development of correct mental habits) 


The recommendations were based on two questions: (1) 
What content appears to provide conditions most favorable for 
the fullest attainment of the objectives determined as valid? 
(2) What reorganization of the present content should be made 
to ensure the fullest attainment of these objectives? The 
general recommendations were: 


1. That the formal study of the elements of lan- 
guage during the first yoer be reduced by the postponement 
of many forms and principles of syntax until later in the 
course; that the formal study of some of these forms and 
principles be omitted vay oe from the secondary course; 
and that in general the functional rather than the formal 


knowledge of these elements be emphasized throughout the 
course. 


2. That the vocabulary, forms, and principles of 
syntax to be learned in each successive year of the course 
be selected in such a way as to provide conditions most 
favorable for developing progressive power to read and 
understand Latin and for attaining the ultimate objec- 
tives which teachers regard as valid for their pupils. 


3. That not less than 80 pages of easy, well- 
graduated, and attractive Latin reading material be in- 
troduced into the course, beginning at the earliest 


possible point and continuing at least through the third 
semester. 


4. That this easy reading material be such as to 
contribute both to the progressive development of power 
to read and understand tatin and to the attainment of 
the historical-cultural objectives which teachers regard 
as valid for their pupils. 


1classical Investigation, Part I, General Report, Princeton 
University, Princeton, WeJ., 1924, pp. 


5. That practice in writing Latin be continued 
throughout the first, second, and third years. It may 
well be omitted from the work of the fourth year in 
order to allow full time for the reading. 


6. That the amount of classical Latin authors to 
be read in the standard four-year course be not less than 
35 pages of Tenbuer text in the second year, 60 pages in 
the third year, and 100 pages in the fourth year. 


7. That there be enough freedom of choice in the 
Latin authors to be read to make it easily practicable 
for teachers to select the reading material which in 
their judgment will provide the best medium for attaining 
during the secondary course the historical-cultural ob- 
jectives which they regard as valid for their pupils. 


8. That such additional material of instruction 
be introduced into the course as will provide for fuller 
pa of various ultimate objectives of the study 
of tin. 


Aside from the texts which would form the main content 
of each year's work and which were not mentioned in the report, 
lists were prepared for each semester of made or adapted Latin 
readings. In addition, collateral reading in English was 
recommended, dealing with such topics as daily life of the 
Romans; characteristic Roman qualities and stories illustra- 
tive of them; religious ideas and mythology of the Romans; 
Roman history and traditions; topography and geography; the 
government of ancient Rome; political, social, and economic 
attainments of the Romans; significance of Rome as a whole; and 
influence of Rome on western civilization. 


The report lamented the decreasing number of college 
students who were being prepared to be teachers of Latin. "It 
is not too much to say that the future educational usefulness 
of eg | is largely dependent on securing this urgently needed 
supply. 


The effects of the study were felt in the textbooks that 
were published and the courses that were revised subsequent to 
the publication of the report, but the emphasis still remained 
on the reading-grammar-translation method of instruction. 


The Modern Foreign Language Study 


Influenced, no doubt, by the Classical Investigation, 
the Committee on the Modern Foreign Language Study conducted, 
during the years 1924 to 1927, an exhaustive inquiry in order 
to find out "how modern languages are taught, under what con- 
ditions, with what materials, toward what ends, with what 
success," and to ascertain “what practical changes in the 
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prevailing situation may be profitably made."2 


In order to note the differences that have grown up in 
the past three decades in the teaching of modern languages, 
the immediate and ultimate objectives of the first two years 
are presented. 


Immediate 


Progressive Development: 


1. Of the ability to read books, newspapers, and 
magazines in the modern language within the scope of the 
student's interests and intellectual power. 


2. Cf such knowledge of the grammar of the lan- 
guage as is demonstrated to be necessary for reading 
with comprehension. 


3. Of the ability to pronounce correctly, to 
understand, and to use the language orally within the 
limits of class materials. 


4. Of a knowledge of the foreign country, past 
and present, and of a special interest in the life and 
characteristics of its people. 


5S. Of an increased knowledge of the derivation 
and meanings of English words, of the principles and 
leading facts of English grammar, and of the relation- 
ships between the foreign language and English. 


Ultimate 


1. Ability to read the foreign language with ease 
and enjoyment for recreative and for vocational purposes. 


2. Ability to use orally and in intelligible 
fashion a small stock of the foreign words, phrases, and 
sentences. 


3. An especial interest in the history, the in- 
stitutions, and the ideals of the foreign country, a 
better understanding of its contributions to civilization, 
and a less provincial attitude toward the merits and 
achievements of other peoples. 


2coleman, Algernon, The Teachi of Modes. Forei 
in United States (The Hodern Langusee the 
Macmillan Co 


es) ew ork, 1929, p Pe ix. 


4. Increased curiosity about the literature and 
art of other nations and greater ability to understand 
and enjoy them. 


5. Greater interest in the accurate use of English. 


6. Increased understanding of the development and 
the structure of the mother tongue and of other languages.° 


The above immediate and ultimate objectives laid a suf- 
ficiently great burden on any teacher even to approximate their 
accomplishment during the first two years. The teacher would 
= Se if these goals could be attained in four years rather 
t two. 


The summarizing conclusions on content were: 


1. The choice of the basic voca » of the 
idiomatic expressions, and of the grammatical topics for 
study and drill in the elementary stages of the modern 
language course has hitherto been made largely on the 
basis of tradition, of chance, or of individual judgment, 
and great diversity prevails, particularly with respect 
to the stock of words and idioms emphasized at this level. 
Wise use of word and of idiom counts will enable teachers 
to introduce their students from the outset to the stock 
of words and phrases that they will most need for reading. 
We may hope with considerable confidence that ways will 
be found to render possible the more difficult task of 
providing similar apparatus in the field of syntax. 


2. Investigations of the "realia,” or "cultural" 
elements, in the modern language course reveal, as might 
have been expected, that the amount of explicit material 
of this kind in the texts commonly read is small and un- 
evenly distributed. It is, therefore, all the more 
necessary for teachers to keep in view the aim of ac- 
quainting their students with various aspects of the 
foreign civilization and to make definite provision 
therefor in order to supplement the material in the 
books chosen. In this connection, the teacher's respon- 
sibility for an adequate knowledge of the geography, the 
history, the literature, the customs of the foreign 
country, through study and reading and through personal 
pp is even more exacting than has commonly been 
assumed, 


3. Experience and statistical evidence in teach- 
ing the vernacular indicate that the amount of reading 
that pupils do is directly related to achievement both 
in rate of silent reading and in comprehension. Further- 
more, experiments show conclusively that increasing the 
amount of reading that is required results in rapid prog- 
ress in rate and in comprehension. Experimental data 
in the modern language field warrant the hypothesis 


Sipid., pps 107-108, 


that there is a close correspondence between limited 
reading experience and the poor attainment in reading 
by large numbers of second- and third-year students as 
attainment is evaluated by the American Council reading 
tests and by teacher opinion. It is fair to assume that 
if, as the result of a shift of emphasis, the amount of 
reading were considerably increased in modern language 
classes, there would result more rapid growth in rate 
and in comprehension, as has been clearly demonstrated 
in the case of classes in the vernacular. 


Since reading ability is the one objective on 
which all agree, classroom efforts during the first two 
years should center primarily on developing the ability 
to understand the foreign language reading through the 
eye and through the ear. The goal must be to read the 
foreign language directly, with a degree of understanding 
comparable to that possessed in reading the vernacular. 
In order that students may attain this goal, reading 
experience must be adequate and the results of all other 
types of class exercise must converge toward the same end. 


In order that more abundant and more attractive 
reading material may be provided, modern language depart- 
ments and committees on modern language courses should 
draw up considerable lists of reading texts in the foreign 
languages that are attractive to the varying tastes and 
interests of adolescents and of older students--fiction, 
drama, books of travel, history, science, biography, and 
the like--and should make the texts available in school 
collections for free reading and for reading on assigned 
topics. Local, state, and regional modern language as- 
sociations can contr4 bute very definitely to the realiza- 
tion of such a plan. 


The summarizing conclusions on method were: 


1. The fundamental consideration in determining 
the choice of a teaching technique in modern languages 
is that the activities in which teacher and students 
engage must be such as to give the students the maximum 
amount of practice during the period of study in doing 
the kinds of things that are included in the objectives 
approved for a given teaching situation. A method can 
be considered appropriate only when this principle is 
observed and when other important factors are kept in 
mind, such as the linguistic equipment of teachers, 
their capacity to organize the material and to conform 
intelligently and eagerly to the guiding principles of 
a given procedure, and the other general conditions pre- 
vailing in any given teaching situation. 


2. Despite a certain amount of experimentation 
that has been done, there is little concrete and wholly 
trustworthy evidence to show to what extent a given class- 


4tpid., pp. 169-170. 


room method is, in itself, productive of superior or of 
inferior results. At the same time, the distinct trend 
of secondary school teachers away from translation as a 
means and as an end, and toward some form of "direct" 

approach to the thought contained in a foreign text, is 
marked, and has apparently been beneficial in arousing 
more interest in students and in causing teachers them- 
selves to learn the foreign language more effectively. 


3. There is a widespread belief among secondary 
school and college teachers that inability on the part of 
members of the profession to speak the languages they 
teach is the most important single cause of poor results 
in developing oral ability in the classroom. The fact 
that a very large majority of the modern language teachers 
in the United States have neither traveled nor studied 
in countries where the languages are spoken is a factor 
of importance in this connection. While this situation 
has a very direct bearing on the extent to which American 
schools in general may safely adopt the direct method as 
commonly conceived, it also lays on college departments 
a heavy obligation to understand, and to speak the for- 
eign language, and upon prospective and practising 
teachers the responsibility of developing themselves 
in this direction by study here and abroad. 


4. So many factors are involved in every teach- 
ing situation that none of the various efforts made by 
the study to secure unequivocal testimony in regard to 
the comparative results from different teaching methods 
were wholly successful. In most classes in which the 
best results were observed the foreign language was 
largely used, but good oral attainment was not always 
accompanied by success in reading and in writing. In 
all the superior schools the organization of the work, 
the kind of supervision in the departments, the quality 
of the teaching, and administrative cooperation were 
superior. The results of test administrations in the 
better schools warrant no entirely clear-cut conclusions 
in regard to method when considered apart from other 
factors. They do, however, give definite support to the 
view that there is a direct ratio between teaching em- 
phasis and the results obtained in terms of grammar or 
of composition or of reading. 


5. There is great need of careful experimentation 

to determine more definitely the effect upon learning a 
foreign language of the various procedures as applied 
under typical American school conditions. Especially is 
this true with respect to the relative effect upon read- 
ing power during the elementary stage of "intensive" 
study of a small amount of reading material, as now 
generally practised, as compared with more abundant 
direct" reading experience, accompanied by less de- 
tailed study of grammar and less written practice in 
translation from English and in reproduction in the 
foreign tongue. With the aid of carefully controlled 
experimentation it should be possible to test more 
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thoroughly the theory that a procedure of the latter kind 
aids the student to develop more quickly the fluency in 
immediate understanding of the printed page aad is es- 
sential for reading with ease and enjoyment. 


Criticisms 


Both studies, classical and modern language, were not 
too happy with the data revealed by their investigations. The 
blame had to be put somewhere, so they laid it at the door of 
the teacher. They called it inadequate preparation. They 
could not see the mote in their brother's eye for the beam 
that was in their own. The colleges which they represented 
were the ones which prepared the teachers whom they criticized. 
Their criticisms were: inability to read the language flu- 
ently, sticking too close to a literal translation of a passage, 
inaccuracies in pronunciation, inaccuracies in accenting the 
proper syllable of a word, and failure to interpret the thought 
of a passage. 


Teachers tend to teach as they are taught. Poor ex- 
amples of college teaching cannot set the models for good 
imitation. If the high school teachers are to be blamed for 
the poor work of the students whom they send to college, then 
the college is to be blamed for the poorly prepared teachers 
whom it sends to the secondary school. It seems to be a case 
of the pot calling the kettle black. The college must sur- 
render its claim to mind training via a foreign language and 
settle down to the everyday business of practicing what it 
preaches. Teachers of the classics must themselves be able to 
turn a passage in Latin into good English, read Latin as flu- 
ently as they read English, observe standard rules of accent 
and pronunciation, and see that their students learn to do the 
same. These suggestions hold true for modern languages, plus 
a fairly facile use of the language in conversation. 


Poreign languages could not continue to rely forever far 
their support on the crutch of college admission requirements. 
The first bar to be let down was the substitution of a modern 
language for Greek. The next was to reduce the number of sec- 
ondary units from four to three, and then to two. The third 
was to eliminate one of the two languages, only one being re- 
quired. And the last was to allow a modern language to be 
substituted for Latin. Another evidence of a changed attitude 
came from graduate schools which used to limit the foreign 
language reading requirement for the Ph.D. to a reading knowl- 
edge of French and German. They still adhere to the language 
requirement, but they will permit the substitution of other 
modern languages according to the merits of the particular case. 


5Ipid., pp. 276-277. 
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Enrollment Statistics 


In order to get a picture of the foreign language 
situation in American secondary schools, it is necessary to 
scan the latest enrollment figures (see Table 1) as presented 
by the Office of Education.§ 


The languages, in relation to the percentage of en- 
rollees to the total enrollment, rank in this order: Spanish, 
Latin, French, German, Italian, Hebrew, Greek, Polish, Por- 
tuguese, Swedish, Norse, Bohemian, Russian. Latin was most 
popular from the time of the Latin Grammar School until World 
War II, when Spanish surpassed it in the proportion of enrollees. 
From 1890 to World War I, German was second in importance; 
from World War I until World War II it was French; after World 
War II it was Latin. From 1934 to 1949, the percentage of 
those taking Latin in the last four years of high school dropped 
from 16 to 7.8, in French from 10.9 to 4.7, in German from 2.4 
to .8, whereas Spanish increased from 6.2 to 8.2. Spanish was 
first recorded in 1910, Italian in 1922, although it still en- 
rolled, in 1949, only 3 per cent of the students. 


Twenty-two per cent of all pupils enrolled in grades 9 
to 12 in 1949 were taking foreign language; 39 per cent of them 
were in first-year classes distributed as follows: Spanish, 

15 per cent; Latin,14 per cent; French,8 per cent; German, 1.4 
per cent. Of the 39 per cent taking the first-year course, 
62 to 73 per cent continue into the second year, 15 to 25 per 
cent of these go into the third year, but only a small per- 
centage of third-year students are found in the fourth year, 


with Latin having a slightly higher holding power than the 
three other languages. 


Spanish is predominant in states near the Mexican border; 
Latin in Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Massachu- 
etts, and Rhode Island; French in Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; German in the District 
of Columbia, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island. In 1949, Greek was offered in Illinois, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania; Polish in Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Ohio,and Wisconsin; Portuguese in California, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island; Swedish in Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, and Rhode Island; Swedish in Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and New York; Norse in Minnesota and Washington; 
Bohemian in Illinois; and Russian in Washington. 


The statistical data presented here do not give a com- 
plete picture of the situation because they do not include the 
enrollments in independent and parochial schools. These 
schools, especially the independent ones, cater to the college 
preparatory type of student who elects one or two foreign lan- 
guages to meet entrance requirements. Although enrollment 


*"orferings and Enrollments in High School Subjects, 1948-49," 


in Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1945-50, ch. 5, pp. 16-18, Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 
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data are not available for purposes of comparison, it would 
not be too hazardous a guess to state that, proportionately, 
a larger number of independent school students are enrolled 
in foreign language classes than is the case in our pyblic 
secondary schools. 


We must bear in mind that these figures cannot be 
taken at their face value. A half century ago, one student 
would be enrolled in two, if not three, different foreign 
language courses at the same time. For example, in his junior 
year he might be enrolled in third-year Latin, second-year 
Greek, and first-year French or German. Today, the chances 
are rather overwhelming that he will be studying only one 
foreign language at a time. 


Nevertheless, these figures tell a revealing story. At 
the turn of the century half the students in our public sec- 
ondary schools were enrolled in Latin. Enrollments in Spanish 
were not even recorded until 1910. In a half century the 
position of ancient and modern languages has been reversed, 
although Latin enrollments exceeded those in modern languages 
until the days of the Classical Investigation. Since 1934, 
which marked the peak enrollment figures for Latin and French, 
the enrollments in these two languages have steadily decreased, 
with a corresponding increase in Spanish. Fifty-one per cent 
of those enrolled in public secondary day schools in 1890 were 
studying a foreign language, 73 per cent in 1900, 83 per cent 
in 1910, 55 per cent in 1922, 36 per cent in 1934, and only 
22 per cent in 1949. In other words, only a proportionate 25 
per cent of those who were studying a foreign language in 1910 
are enrolled in such courses today. As the enrollments in our 
public secondary schools increased from 10 per cent of those 
of secondary school age to almost 80 per cent, the enrollments 
in foreign language classes decreased from approximately 80 
per cent to around 20 per cent. 


The Two-Year Limitation 


As the studies carried on by both the Classical Asso- 
ciation and the Modern Language Association revealed, there 
has always been a survival problem in enrollments, especially 
after the second year. In the twenties, the colleges were 
beginning to let down the bars with respect to the amount of 
foreign language required for entrance, not only as to the 
particular language, but also as to the number of years. 
World War I may be somewhat responsible for what happened. 
But, whatever the cause, if any foreign language is required 
for entrance, it is usually two years of one language. 
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TABLE 2. ENROLLMENTS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES BY YEARS IN 1948- 
1949% 


Year Spanish Latin French German 
r Per |Number Per | Number Per Number Per 
cent cent cent cent 
4 253,527 236,116 134,274 22,613 


II 156,180 62.0 |155,994 66.0 | 90,084 67,0} 16,384 70.0 
28,588 11.0 | 22,867 9.7] 25,305 19.0 3,640 16.0 
Iv 5,291 2.1 7,525 3.0 5,713 4.9 


*"orrerings and Enrollments in High School Subjects, 1948-49," 
in Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1948-50, ch. 5, pp. 16-16, Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


The range in survival from first to second year, as seen 
in Table 2, is around 64 per cent; from second to third, 14 
per cent; and from third to fourth, 3 per cent. Critics of 
our schools are prone to make comparisons between the accom- 
plishments of students in continental secondary schools and 
those in our own country. It is so easy for them to cite ex- 
amples from secondary schools abroad, especially in the area 
of foreign languages, as illustrations of what we should do 
in our schools. Students begin to study a foreign language at 
the age of 10. By the time they have spent from seven to 
eight years in a secondary school, the survivors have had that 
many years of study of one language and a lessened amount of 
two other languages. But who are these students? Not more 
than 10 per cent of those of secondary school age, whose mor- 
tality is high as they advance from one year to the next. 
Comparisons between what they do and what we can do are ob- 
viously unfair. The reasons are three. We have the bulk of 
our students in foreign language classes for two years only, 
they have them from five to eight years. We admit students to 
foreign language classes who would not even be allowed to enter 
a continental secondary school. And their teachers have had 
a much more thorough grounding in the languages which they 
teach. Furthermore, these teachers have no mercy on any weak- 
lings, weeding them out as soon as possible. 


Table 2 tells the story. When we talk about the goals 
we wish to achieve in our teaching of a foreign language, we 
may as well face the fact that our energies will be directed 
to the 65 per cent and the 85 per cent who spend only one or 
two years in its pursuit. What is it that we can hope to 
achieve within such a short time? Surely, not all the objec- 
tives set forth by the Classical Investigation and by the 


Modern Language Study are realistic in the light of our present 
situation. 


j | 
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Justification for Teaching Foreign Languages 


Before we go any further in discussing what ought to be 
done in a two-year program, let us present the reasons for in- 
cluding the study of one or more foreign languages in the 
American secondary school of the twentieth century. First of 
all, let us forget about the mind training aspects of the sub- 
ject, the main reason advocated for almost three centuries for 
teaching a foreign language. Both the Classical Investigation 
and the Modern Language Study saw more to this area than merely 
the meeting of college entrance requirements. But both studies 
appeared after World War I, which, strangely enough, resulted 
in two contradictory points of view: one which intensified a 
feeling of nationalism and isolationism, from which we are 
still suffering today, and the other which emphasized our posi- 
tion as world leaders. 


This feeling of linguistic nationalism was not a new 
thing in 1918. Our war with Mexico in 1846 was with a country 
that spoke a language different from ours. It was a part of 
our flamboyant chauvinism to look with disdain or even con- 
tempt upon the language of an enemy. This may explain why 
Spanish had such a hard time getting established in our schools. 
The ultimate in absurdity along this line was reached in 1918 
when, pressured by mass hysteria, our schools were forced to 
oust German from the curriculum. 


World War II seems to have intensified both viewpoints. 
Isolationism is an inheritance from the time when two oceans 
protected us from our potential enemies. Too many people can 
not bring themselves to the realization that all barriers, geo- 
graphical or physical, have been broken down. No longer can 
we live unto ourselves, apart from the rest of the world. And 
what has caused this transformation? The airplane. The means 
of transportation has brought the peoples of the world closer 
together than at any time in the history of mankind. Compared 
to the proximity in which we find ourselves today, the Gauls 
were several days distant from the Germans. Whereas the 
Frenchman and the German found it necessary to learn the lan- 
guage of each other because of their geographical nearness, 
we in America are today as close to Russia as Paris was close 
to Berlin in 1870. No mountain or sea separates us any more. 
We are free to come and go to the extent that enemy anti- 
aircraft measures do not prevent us. 


But there is another exchange, not of the body. There 
are ideas, philosophic and scientific, which are made known 
through books and periodicals by the mind of man. Each part 
of the world needs to know what is going on in the rest of the 
world. We speak of iron and bamboo curtains. What about 
curtains of ignorance and prejudice? How can we comprehend 
what another man is proposing if we cannot interpret the lan- 
guage in which he clothes his thoughts? Curtain or no curtain, 
printed matter is one commodity that can be exchanged openly 
or surreptitiously. Now do not misunderstand the implications 
of the above statements. There is no intent to claim that 
everybody must learn one or more foreign languages in order 
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to understand what is written in them. We have those who 
become expert in the art of translation. But, pray, how are 
we going to produce such experts if there is no opportunity 
or encouragement for someone to begin the study of a foreign 
language? We hear a great deal about the need for math- 
ematicians and scientists. How about a similar need for 
linguists? If we conduct science talent searches, why not 
also linguistic talent searches? 


The Social Objective 


The previous discussion seems to have emphasized the 
need in this mid-twentieth century of a more intimate inter- 
national acquaintanceship. There are two approaches to this 
problem. One is the establishment of a linqua franca, a posi- 
tion occupied by Latin in the heydays of the Roman Empire. It 
has been the dream of numerous visionairies that much of this 
world's disagreement and strife could be obviated if only all 
of us could speak a common language. Since there is too much 
national jealousy to allow any particular language to be adopt- 
ed, they have invented some form of artificial language to 
serve their purposes. Examples of these are Volapuk, Inter- 
lingua, Ido, Ro, and Esperanto, of which Esperanto is probably 
the best known. According to Webster,7 its "vocabulary is 
based as far as possible upon words common to the chief 
European languages, and sounds peculiar to any one language 
are eliminated. The spelling is phonetic and the accent is 
always on the penult.” Each of these artificial languages has 
its own adherents, similar to those who belong to different 
religious sects, but not one of them has attained enough hold 
on the public warrant to being included in secondary or col- 
legiate institutions as part of the curriculum 


Bobbitt® has objected to the teaching of a foreign lan- 
guage as a means of meeting the social objective on the grounds 
that the study of one language is utterly insufficient in pro- 
viding the student with a "knowledge of the life and thought 
of foreign nations," and that, in order to deprovincialize our 
population, it is necessary that we acquire "a moderate knowl- 
edge of several languages rather than a highly intensive and 
accurate knowledge of but one." Such a statement was probably 
valid with regard to the content and methods used at the time 
Bobbitt wrote it, but some startling changes have been ef- 
fected since then, both in Latin teaching and in modern lan- 
guage teaching. The proponents of foreign language study rec- 
ognized the desirability of touching upon the history and 
culture of the people whose language was being studied, but it } 


Twebster's New Dictionary, 2nd. ed., G. & C. 
Merriam Oey p e SSe, 1947. 


8Bobbitt, Franklin, How to Make a Curriculum, Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., New York, 1924, p. 263. 
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took the Army Specialized Training Program to show what an 
integral part the social objective played in the language area 
programs. Furthermore, in answer to Bobbitt, it may be stated 
that, if the teacher will only call to the attention of his 
students and emphasize the significance to them of all the 
valuable descriptions, pictures, and stories in the textbook, 
collateral readings, and audio-visual materials, the students 
should gain some modicum of understanding, sympathy with, and 
insight into the customs and lives of another people. Just to 
have this one type of fairly intensive experience is bound to 
have an effect upon the student that no sketchy treatment in 
world history can ever hope to bring about. Of course, it is 
up to the teacher to see that the necessary transfer takes 
place. Items that may be read and discussed deal with family, 
community, and national life, traditions and mores, main 
historical events in the lives of the people, figures of na- 
tional prominence, social legislation, and the education of 
boys and girls. s it not stand to reason that a student who 
has been subjected to a contact with such types of information 
comes out of this experience with just a little more of a one- 
world feeling than he had when he entered the course? 


The Vocational Objective 


Much as the social objectives of a foreign language 
have been emphasized, we must recognize that many students who 
pursue a foreign language for any length of time think of it 
in terms of its bread and butter values. Then we have those 
who should be encouraged to enter upon its study and who need 
to be told some of the vocational and professional possibil- 
ities that might lie at the other end of the rainbow. The 
most obvious profession is that of teaching. With the field 
of foreign language in elementary education opening up, there 
will be an increased demand for teachers prepared to handle the 
direct method. The field of linguistics is becoming an in- 
creasingly important one. Then there is the fascinating area 
of archeology, which demands a background in the classics. 
Those who plan to teach on the college level need to go to grad 
uate school to obtain the Ph.D. degree. Many graduate schools 
still require a reading knowledge of two foreign languages. 


In business and industry a knowledge of one or more 
foreign languages is desirable and is many times essential in 
export trade. Clerks, stenographers, and translators need 
varying degrees of a knowledge of a foreign lenguage, espe- 
cially Spanish. Airline stewardesses, hotel greeters, social 
workers, journalists, librarians, and publishers of trade 
journals need more or less knowledge of the foreign language 
of the people with whom they are dealing directly. In our own 
Civil Service there are many stenographic and secretarial 
positions open to those who can use a foreign language. One 


who would like to be an interpreter needs to be proficient in 
several languages. i 


Examples of the bread-and-butter value of foreign lan- 
guages in our present-day world can be multiplied. One news- 


paper item tells us that New York department stores employ 
polyglot personal shoppers to escort their foreign-speaking 
customers from Europe and Latin America, and that leading 
hotels in our big cities make it a point to have on hand one 
or more clerks acquainted with foreign languages. The National 
Academy of Broadcasting urges all radio announcers to become 
familiar with at least two foreign tongues for the sake of 
exactness in the pronunciation of musical, geographical, and 
proper names. The Arabian-American 011 Company sets up a 
school to teach Arabic to its employees who must work abroad, 
and American oil concerns in Venezuela and Mexico do as much 
for their employees in Spanish-speaking lands. The American 
Society of Metals publishes a multi-language journal whose 
editors must be polyglots as well as technicians, and the 
American Type Founders employ at their Caboose exhibit guides 
who are competent in a dozen foreign tongues. 


The Leisure and Health Objectives 


The leisure and health objectives are a continuation of 
the social objective, because such activities are related to 
the social and political philosophy of a people. The same 
textbooks to which reference has been made tell about the games 
and sports played by a people, the kinds of literature which 
they have produced, and their contributions to art, music, and 
architecture. Pictures will display the art and architecture 
characteristics, while the phonograph will play the musical 
compositions of famous composers. The foreign language teacher 
has here a wonderful opportunity to correlate his course with 
practically every other area in the secondary school. 


Likewise the health habits and practices of the foreign 
people can bring to light the presence or absence of sanitary 
observances. Infant mortality, mortality statistics, medical 
care, hospitals, slums, and recreation facilities can furnish 
bases for comparison and contraste The student can also learn 
the contributions made to improved health by the great sci- 
entists of the country and thereby realize how much one part of 
the world may owe to another. 


The Emphasis on the Conversational Aspects of Language 


Reference has already been made to the conversational 
method of teaching Latin in our early grammar schools and its 
elimination in favor of the reading-grammar-translation method, 
a method which was adopted by the modern languages in their 
competition with the classics, Nevertheless, there were 


9Pei, Mario, in a paper read at the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Meeting of the American Association of Teachers of 
French, December, 1952. 
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teachers of modern languages, not necessarily in the academies 
or high schools, who saw the need for a conversational knowl- 
edge of a language. An attempt to ride both horses, the 
grammar-translation and the oral, is found in Keetel's Oral 
Method with German, copyrighted in 1871. A typical lesson 

gan with a problem of syntax followed by the vocabulary. The 
oral exercise consisted entirely of questions in German, based 
on the vocabulary, the answers to which were always the af- 
firmative statement of the question. Successive questions did 


not necessarily have any relation to or connection with each 
other, 


In 1889, Rafael Cortina came out with his Cortina Method 
5 Seen te in Twenty Lessons. In the preface he said: “It is 

a we own fact that, by the old methods of study, only a 

few students obtain any degree of fluency in speaking a lan- 
guage that is foreign to them. It is true that many of them 
can, after a number of years spent in study, conjugate, decline, 
analyze, and perhaps translate a sentence into English, but 
they are seldom able to put an English sentence into an 
idiomatic foreign one. Such learning, although laboriously 
acquired, is of little practical value, and the tourist or 
commercial traveler finds himself in an awkard dilemma when 
forced to ask for even the everyday necessaries of life ina 
foreign tongue." He claimed that his Cortinaphone, which used 
either disc or cylinder records, was the original phonograph 
method of instruction in the modern languages. "The Cortina 
Method, together with the phonograph, marks a great advance in 
language teaching, because the ear and eye, as well as the 


organ of articulation, are thoroughly trained in the sound and 
pronunciation." 


Cortina was not the only individual who advocated the 
teaching of a foreign language by the oral, or direct, method, 
but he happened to be able to publicize his method more pop- 
ularly than did others. Whether or not Cortina should be given 
credit for the use of the phonograph in assisting one to learn 
a foreign language, there is hardly a classroom of any merit 
today that does not make use of phonograph or tape recorder. 
But we must also give credit to World War II for what some 
have called a revolutionl® in the teaching of foreign languages. 


The Army Specialized Training Program 


The Armed Services found themselves faced with the prob- 
lem of preparing their personnel to go into allied and occupied 
territories and work hand in glove with the local inhabitants. 
It was necessary that these groups possess a knowledge of 
colloquial usage. In order to do the job, language area centers 
were established at many universities, with each school spe- 
cializing more or less in a particular language area. 


10porglum, George, "Revolution in the Teaching of Modern 
Foreign Languages," School and Society 79: 129-134, 
May 1, 1954. 


The Army Specialized Training Program had to do its job in a 
hurry, and that was to train a select body of young men to 
acquire a speaking knowledge of the language they were to use 
by means of the most expeditious methods that could be devised 
by those cooperating in the program. Consequently, full time 
was devoted to a study of the history and culture of the par- 
ticular country and to a speaking ability. So-called informants, 
those who spoke the language as natives, served as models for 
vocabulary, pronunciation, and conversation. The class itself 
was directed by a linguist. Astounding results were achieved 
in a remarkably short time, from four to nine months, in lan- 
guage usage facility. 


The important thing to note is that the language was 
taught as a living thing, because it was conducted as people 
would naturally talk it. Naturally, the results of such a 
procedure had to have their repercussions on the stereotyped 
methods used in secondary schools and colleges. Everywhere 
people began to criticize these methods and to ask, as did 
Earl McGrath, what we were doing to meet the challenge of the 
shrinking world. Just suppose, though, the argument were ad- 
vanced that learning to speak a language did not necessarily 
guarantee that the learner would ever have occasion to use it 
that way. Other things being equal, is it not reasonable to 
assume that the chances of speaking a language are greater 
than those of merely reading it for purposes of translation? 
We are talking of the air age, not the stage-coach era. And 
remember that any mental discipline miracle has no part in this 
picture. 


We cannot, obviously, completely void grammar nor do 
away with a minimum of grammatical terminology which is, after 
all, very limited and largely self-explanatory. But we can 
change the emphasis, from grammar as an end in itself and an 
intellectual discipline, to a function of expression. The 
objective should be the communication of thoughts. The lan- 
guage teacher should not give a quiz on the conjugation of a 
verb, but should provide an exercise calling for the use of 
the verb, or, better, the verb which corresponds to what the 
student has in his own mind to use. He should not test gram- 
mar as grammar nor attempt to evaluate it until the student 
had ample opportunity to absorb it, use it, and make it his. 


In this modern approach to the direct method of teaching 
a foreign language, phonograph records, tape recorders, and 
films take the place of the informant in the Army Specialized 
Training Program. "The slide, filmstrip, opaque and motion- 
picture projector provide the visual representation of things 
not to be found in the classroom and through which not only 
can the direct method be implemented as never before but the 
other world can be brought dramatically into the classroom. 
It is significant that students trained in courses emphasizing 
oral skill rate extremely high in their ability to read. It 
is, therefore, not a matter of trading even with the reading 
methodists, but trading them two for one, reading skill plus 


1lqpid., Pe 133. 


oral skil1."12 


Foreign Language in the Elementary School 


Continental schools have always followed the practice of 
initiating the study of Latin at the beginning of the second- 
ary school, around the age of 10. This was followed a couple 
of years later by Greek or a modern language. We must rec- 
ognize, however, that these children were and are a select 
group, the 10 per cent of secondary school population as com- 
pared to our 80 per cent. At the end of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth century, communities in this 
country that were predominantly German were influential in 
having German taught in the elementary school. But, as the 
community became more Americanized and those of German descent 
decreased proportionately in number, there was less and less 
demand for the study of the language, and it finally dis- 
appeared. 


However, the idea itself of teaching a foreign language 
in the elementary school did not die out. It lay dormant for 
several decades, although there were always a few independent 
schools that taught French or German in the elementary grades. 
Then, too, wherever there was a strong influence on the part 
of a foreign minority group, the mother tongue was taught in 
Sunday and parochial schools. The oldest plan that is still 
in operation is the one in French, taught to superior chil- 
dren in grades 1 through 6 in Cleveland. Spanish was taught 
to grade children in Corpus Christi, Texas, from 1899 to 1919. 
During the second, third, and fourth decades of this century, 
a few schools introduced the teaching of a foreign language in 
the elementary grades, but the present movement may be said to 
have had its real beginning in 1943, when Spanish was intro- 
duced into the elementary schools of Los Angeles. The latest 
available figures assembled by the Modern Language Association 
reveal that, in the fall of 1953, some foreign language was 
taught in 684 different public elementary schools in 145 cities 
and towns in 33 states and the District of Columbia. Figty- 
four new programs were inaugurated in the fall of 1953. The 
Modern Language Association is oaeen’ cee a special study on 


the best ways to handle the teaching of foreign language on 
the elementary level. 


12tb1d., pe 1333 see also "Foreign Languages at Pennsylvania," 
Pe lyva Gazette, vol. 48, no. 2, October, 1949, 
Pe 73; also White, Emilie Margaret, "Foreign Language 


for War and Peace," The Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association 33: 49, February, Te ° 


13Porei Language Bulletin, The Modern Language Association of 
fe. ca, ashington Square, North, New York, March 17, 
Raiberg, Trudy K., Status of Fore et udy 
American Elementas Schools, Fa erm, » Uede 
Department of festth Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Washington, D.eC., March, 
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I should divide my ideal 12-year course into four 
parts. The first extends from kindergarten or the first 
grade through the third, the second carries through the 
sixth, the third through the ninth, and the fourth 
through the twelfth. 


Nearly everyone is agreed that the initial con- 
tact of the second language should be exclusively aural 
and oral. The pupils are provided with no texts, though 
the teacher uses a prepared course of study, his own or 
one commonly used in other systems. The whole first 
year or first two years should be devoted to training 
the ear and vocal organs. For this purpose it is desir- 
able that the children have contact with the language 
every day, if possible, but for short 15-minute periods. 
The direct aural-oral method continues in the second and 
third grades, as it does throughout, but the pupils can 
be encouraged to keep notebooks in which to paste cutouts 
or draw objects or scenes which have been spoken of in 
class. 


In the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades the aural- 
oral emphasis continues, of course, but the children will 
also be eager to read and write. This readiness should 
be satisfied by using the blackboards, notebooks, film- 
strip or other projections, and even simple texts. Fre- 
quently contact with the language is still important and 
the period may be lengthened to 20 or 30 minutes. By 
the end of the sixth grade the sound patterns can be 
thoroughly mastered. The main points of grammar and 
usage will have become automatic through constant prac- 
tice, and the written symbols will have been connected 
reasonably well with the sound patterns. 


We find the 12-year-old in the seventh grade 
using his powers of abstract reasoning more and more. 
He analyzes, compares, asks how phenomena came to be, 
why one says things in a certain way. This curiosity 
should by all means be encouraged and satisfied. The 
objectives of this third stage, then, are the mastery 
of the structure of the language, while of course con- 
tinuing to hear and speak the language constantly; the 
reading of more interesting and challenging texts; and 
more intensive practice in writing. By the end of the 
ninth grade the average pupil should be able to under- 
stand nontechnical language easily, speak correctly and 
fluently on general subjects, read simple prose with 
fair speed and nearly complete comprehension, and write 
easily and fairly correctly on gee subjects. At 
this point the average pupil will possess, in addition 
to a thorough aural and oral grounding in the language, 
a theoretical knowledge and a skill in reading and 
writing comparable to that which can be gained in at 
least two years of a good high school course. In reality 
this kind of comparison should not be made, for the prac- 
ical knowledge of a language as measured by a conventional 
examination makes little sense unless it is built on the 
aural and oral skills which are essential to the mastery 


of a living language. 


The tenth-grader, having mastered at least the 
elements of a complex skill, is ready to perfect his 
mastery and to reap more fully the rewards of his course 
of study. His reading hitherto has been selected for 
its appropriateness to his age level. He is now capable 
of a more methodical exploration of the culture and 
civilization of the people whose language he has been 
studying. To be sure, he has already learned much about 
these people and their culture, but he may now be im- 
patient to tie it all together in a chronological survey 
which will include elements of geography, history, eco- 
nomics, politics, science, art, literature, and philos- 
ophy. Such a course, extending over two or three years 
and conducted in a foreign language, should by no means 
be a stuffy, academic course aimed at preparing spe- 
cialists; it should be a live and varied course of gen- 
eral educational value. It should not lose sight of 
the individual pupil and his special interests. It 
should provide all sorts of opportunity for comparison: 
between Americans and foreigners, between our ways and 
those of others, between the past and the present. Thus 
the pupil will be put in direct contact with his con- 
temporary world and in such a way as to transcend the 
provincialism of which we have so often been accused. 


Educators have asked what would happen to lan- 
guage study in college if such a twelve-year course were 
followed. The result would of course be to make college 
work possible in college. As it is now, most language 
departments spend a great deal of their time doing 
elementary and intermediate work in a second language. 
It would be much more fitting to be able to carry on 
advanced work of university grade. But the justification 
of the twelve-year course is not that it prepares for 
college; instead it carries its own justification all 
along the way. The work of each year and each stage 
should yield direct rewards in the satisfaction the 
children feel in their accomplishments, in the visible 
progress they make in learning a living, spoken language, 


and in their growing understanding of another people's 
culture. 


There can be no question as to the value of a continued 
study of a foreign language, according to the above outline, 
as compared to the brief one or two years now devoted to its 
study by the ordinary high-school students. What makes the 
subject more appealing is that it can be an elective. It is 
true that in El Paso all first-graders begin the study of 
Spanish. Such a situation may be expected in communities that 
are actually bilingual. Ina city like Indianapolis, in which 
the bilingual elements have to all intents and purposes 
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disappeared, foreign language study is most successfully con- 
ducted on a voluntary basis. 


Former Commissioner of Education, Earl J. McGrath, be- 
came a strong advocate of the position to be assumed by foreign 
languages in American education from elementary school and 
upward: 


Only through the ability to use another language, 
even modestly, can one really become conscious of the 
full meaning of membership in another nationality or 
cultural group. It is to our national interest to see 
that as many of our citizens as possible gain these 
cultural insights. 


What then are the implications for American edu- 
cation? The first is crystal clear. Educators from 
elementary schools to top levels of university admin- 
istration ought to give it immediate attention. The 
basic cause of our inability to use foreign tongues is 
not hard to find. Educators who study school systems 
of other lands are impressed by the fact that in those 
countries the study of foreign languages is not delayed 
until the upper years of schooling. On the contrary, in 
many parts of the world, the study of second and even 
third languages is begun in the early grades. I shall 
not propose that every American child shall be required 
to study foreign language at an early age, or indeed at 
any agee The point I wish to establish is that the citi- 
zens of other nations excel ours in using foreign lan- 
guages; and the principal reason for this superiority is 
that they have the opportunity to study languages early 
in their lives. 


My first proposal, then, is that there be a complete 
reconsideration of the place of foreign language study in 
American elementary education. Such a reappraisal, I 
should hope, would lead to the offering of foreign lan- 
guage, at least on an optional basis, in many of our 
schools beginning in the fourth, fifth, or sixth grades. 
The prime purpose of the school is to prepare the young 
for the life of their time. I have attempted to show 
that many of them must know the languages of other people 
who will live with them in this shrinking world. 


I am under no illusions concerning the difficulties 
involved in such a proposal. In the first place, twenty- 
two per cent of all public schools have fewer than six 
roomse Organized language instruction will not be pos- 
sible in many of these schools, but even among them a 
teacher will sometimes be found who can start a few pupils 
in a new language. In many larger schools, too, there 
will be a paucity of teachers with the necessary edu- 
cation in foreign languages. In time, this difficulty 
should be alleviated through enlerged and improved op- 
portunities for language study in teacher training insti- 
tutions. In the meantime various temporary devices can 
be used such as making high school teachers available 
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on a part-time basis, using graduate students part-time 
in communities where colleges and universities exist, 

and employing student teachers from nearby teacher train- 
ing institutions. All these plans have been tried with 
success in some American cities. 


The United States is, whether we like it or not, 
in a position of world leadership. If it is to discharge 
its obligations wisely and well our citizens must under- 
stand other peoples and other cultures. To gain such 
understanding many Americans must command a knowledge of 
one or more foreign languages. If they are to acquire 
these language skills our school system must provide 
opportunity beginning in the early grades for many chil- 
dren to study other tongues. It is in the national 
interest for members of the profession and laymen to 
unite their energies in an effort to increase the study 
of foreign language among our people. In doing this I 
firmly believe they will be making a vital contribution 
to the well-being of our people, to our national pros- 
perity, and to international understanding and peace. 


A Proposed Foreign Language Program 


The first decision to make is the selection of the lan- 
guage or languages to be included in the course of study; the 
second has to do with the number of years each language is to 
be offered; and the third concerns placement. It will be noted 
in the presentation so far that no mention has been made of gen- 
eral language. This was a course paralleling general math- 
ematics, general science, and social studies in the junior high 
school. Its purpose was one of guidance, first to acquaint 
junior high pupils with the main elements of Latin and the 
modern languages so that they might have some basis for the 
election of a foreign language in the senior high school, and 
served to screen out those pupils who should be encouraged to 
elect a foreign language. Due to failure to press the advan- 
tages of such a course, to the paucity of teachers who could 
handle it, and to the fact that it failed to make an appeal, 
the course has practically disappeared from the picture. 


The size of the school, the social background of the stu- 
dent population, and the local environment will be determining 
factors in the selection of the languages to be offered. If 
the community is a bilingual one, such as southern Texas, 
Louisiana, and Maine, it is only natural that the foreign lan- 
guage spoken in the environment will be favored. The offering 
of a second or third language depends upon the social back- 
ground of the students. If they come from homes which = 
them to go to college, Latin and a second modern 1 
would be added. If the school is a small one, local qwaattion 
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will set the pattern for the choice between Latin and a modern 
languagee So far as Latin is concerned, the fact must be faced 
that decreased enrollments in the subject will mean fewer 
teachers being prepared to teach it, and that the fewer the 
available teachers, the less often will Latin be found in the 
secondary school program. With the increasing emphasis being 
placed upon the oral-aural aspects of language teaching, an em- 
phasis that cannot be justly given to Latin, students who 
elect this subject must, in order to profit from any of the 
aims set forth in the Classical Investigation, have a high 
degree of intelligence and possess a flair for language study. 
Whenever there is a sufficiently large number of such students 
to warrant its inclusion in the program of studies, and when- 
ever there is a social demand for it on the part of the school 
patrons, the school should meet this demand. 


How many years of a language should be offered? The 
phenomenon of foreign language in the elementary school poses 
a real problem. Suppose children begin its study in the third 
or fourth grade and continue into the secondary school. 
Theodore Andersson has dealt with this aspect most adequately. 
The answer in this case is to continue the study of the lan- 
guage so long as there is a legitimate demand for it. What, 
then, should be done with respect to the second language, or 
even the third, if offered? The best suggestion is to offer 
the foreign language in high school toward the end of the school 
course according to the number of years it is to be offered-- 
if for four years, in the ninth grade; if for three, in the 
tenth; and if for only two, in the eleventh. The student who 
pursues it for the number of years it is offered will always 
have an advantage over the one who goes to college who ended 
his foreign language study in the tenth year. If this latter 
individual should go to a college which requires a foreign 
language for graduation, he has forgotten so much in the two 
years since he studied the language that he elects to begin 
another, thereby losing the benefit that comes from a more 
continuous study of the language he had in high school. 
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